breakfast I devour the newspapers. Between nine a.m. and
six p.m. I write, dictate letters, telephone, and read reports.
In the evening I bury myself in a book. And the radio all
day long. London, Algiers, Moscow, New York, not to
mention Paris. There are days when I am tired of the
victory to come. In the end words take the bloom off hope.
After the war humanity will most need silence and contem-
plation. If I had . . .' Michaud was about to say : * If I
had children/ and stopped rather awkwardly. He had lost
the thread of his discourse. Helene had just opened another
envelope, and looked upset and uneasy as though she had
received bad news. As she read, her face became drawn
and pale. Michaud, who had almost lost interest in his
wife's moods, did not notice this altered look. He launched
into a disquisition on America, descanted on liberty and
democracy, and in a sudden access of gloom, lamented that
the words most dear to a loyal citizen had a meaning that
was never more than transient. The front door slammed,
announcing the return of Pierrette, who had got up early
to do the shopping. She came into the room with her
basket full of provisions, and was hardly through the door
before she had begun the recital of her tribulations. Her
cheeks were as ruddy as apples, and Michaud beamed at her.

6 A woman tried to get in front of me, she dragged at my
cloak, but I wouldn't give way. The whole queue yelled
at her.'

Observing the letters scattered on the bed, she broke off
and looked at her mother.

' It's from Antoine,' said her mother, handing her the
letter. * He has arrived safely.'

Pierrette flushed and stammered something as she took
the letter. She was so upset that it was not until after a
moment or two that she noticed she was holding it upside
down. On the day before, in the early afternoon, as she was